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ARGENTINA. 21 Feb.—Great Britain. The Foreign Ministry an. 
nounced that in a reply to the British Note of 7 February proposing: 
resumption of trade talks, the Government had suggested that the talks 
should take place in Buenos Aires and should cover all outstanding 
trade matters. 


$1Z 

27 Feb.—La Prensa. One man was killed and three injured when pr 
employees of the independent newspaper La Prensa, who had resolved ) 
to try and publish the newspaper which had not appeared since 26 0B th: 
January, were fired on by armed pickets of the Government-sponsored BF pr: 
Newsvendors’ Union. The police detained 400 of the paper’s employees 
and prevented the others from working on the ground that they had @ pF 
held a public meeting without permission. 

28 Feb.—La Prensa. The detained printers were released. Argentine I BR 
Government newspapers blamed La Prensa’s staff for the shooting. B® \k 
Mr McCombe, a British photographer and Mr Shea, an American ii to « 
journalist, who were both reported to have seen the incident were 2 
arrested. It was understood that Mr McCombe had photographed, ini® On 
the act, the man responsible for the shooting. The British and U.S.B§ nat 
Consular representatives made strong representations to the Govern-B§ reg 
ment regarding the arrests. ms Leg 


AUSTRALIA. 15 Feb.—fapan. Discussions on the future of Japan 
began in Canberra between Mr Spender, Minister for External Affairs, 
Mr J. F. Dulles, U.S. special envoy in the Far East, and Mr Doidge, 
New Zealand Minister for External Affairs. Mr Dulles told the press 
that the present feeling in Japan was intensely pacifist. He said that an 
attempt was being made to work out a peace treaty with Japan by 
diplomatic talks rather than at a formal conference. He hoped the Soviet 
Union would be a party to any final treaty, but said that differences 
would arise from the fact that Russia would obviously prefer Japan 
to be left as a power vacuum into which she could herself move. He also 
said that if Japan became a member of the United Nations she would 
have to provide armed forces for collective security. 

Sir Esler Dening, British special envoy in the Far East, told the press 
that there was general accord between the United States and the British 
Commonwealth regarding Japan. In his view an early peace treaty was 
essential to fill the power vacuum which Russian influence might 
otherwise occupy, and he thought it was important that China’s attitude 
should be considered. 

18 Feb.—Yapan. The discussions between the Australian and New 
Zealand Foreign Ministers and Mr Foster Dulles on a Japanese peact 
treaty and Pacific defence ended. A joint statement said that it had been 
agreed that Japan should be encouraged to become a member of the 
United Nations, that no ‘power vacuum’ should be left in Japan which 
might be filled by ‘unfriendly forces’, and that methods of preventing? 
return of Japanese militarism had been considered. 

China. The secretary of the China Inland Mission announced tha! 
about 600 missionaries would be withdrawn from China. He said tha 
they had suffered no ill-treatment but had been made to feel unnecessary. 
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19 Feb.—Japan. Mr Dulles, addressing the Australian Institute of 
International Affairs, said that while Japanese rearmament was not 
contemplated he would object to a peace treaty which limited Japanese 
rearmament as that would rearouse Japanese nationalism. He empha- 
sized the strategic importance of Japanese security and referred to the 
present inadequacy of the Japanese police. 

22 Feb.—Netherlands: Emigration. A five-year emigration treaty with 
the Netherlands was signed at Canberra under which Australia was 

' prepared to receive 25,000 Dutchmen in 1951. 


BELGIUM. 16 Feb.—Polish Note re Germany (see Poland). 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA. 18 Feb.—Gold Coast. Mr Kwame 
Nkrumah led a Convention People’s Party delegation to the Governor 
to demand all eight African seats in the new Cabinet of eleven members. 

25 Feb.—Nigeria. A meeting of fifteen Yoruba rulers including the 
Oni of Ife, which met at Ibadan under the auspices of the Yoruba 


SB national movement, passed a resolution demanding: that the western 


region should continue to resist the granting of half the seats in the 
= Legislature to the northern region under the new constitution; that the 
western region should decline to take part in the working of the consti- 
tution unless the boundaries between the north and the west were re- 
adjusted to their satisfaction ; and that revenue should be allotted on the 
basis of derivation. 

27 Feb.—Gold Coast. The appointments to the first Executive 
Council of eleven were announced. The portfolios of Defence and 
External Affairs, Finance, and Justice were given to the three British 
members, and six of the African seats were allotted to the Convention 
People’s Party, Mr Kwame Nkrumah being appointed Leader for 
Government business and Minister without Portfolio. 


CANADA. 20 Feb.—British statement on credits (see Great Britain). 

22 Feb.—Colombo Plan. Mr Pearson, Secretary for External Affairs, 
told the Commons that Canada’s contribution to the first year of the 
plan would be $25 m. provided that other contributing countries gave 
appropriate amounts. 


CEYLON. 26 Feb.—United States. A conference of forty-nine U.S. 
diplomatic representatives in south and south-east Asia opened at 
Nuwara Eliya. 


CHINA. 18 Feb.—Withdrawal of missionaries (see Australia) 
20 Feb.—-Tibet. It was announced from Hong Kong that according to 
eking reports the Chinese ‘liberation army’ in Tibet had organized a 
‘people’s conference of all circles’ in Chamdo in eastern Tibet, which was 
Mattended by 150 Tibetan local representatives. A movement was 
Jaunched for the signing of a statement which urged peace talks and 
affirmed that the Chinese army was advancing in order to drive away 
he British and U.S. imperialist forces and to strengthen national 
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CHINA (continued) 
defence. It said that the Chinese People’s Government would ac. 
knowledge the political status of the Dalai Lama, respect freedom of 
religious belief, and protect all properties of lamaseries. Officials who 
came over ‘to the side of the people’ would retain their posts. 
22 Feb.—Counter-revolutionary Measures. The Peking Government 
ordered the enforcement of drastic new regulations for the punishment 
of counter-revolutionaries, including death or life imprisonment for any 
serious attempt to overthrow the regime, and for other offences such as 
resistance to grain seizures and to tax collectors. Mr Peng Chang, chair- 
man of the Political and Law Committee of the Administrative Council, 
in presenting the regulations to the Council, revealed that anti-Com- 
munist activities, including sabotage, were increasing. 


CONFERENCE ON A EUROPEAN ARMY. 15 Feb.—A conference 
called on French initiative to discuss the formation of a European army 
opened in Paris with M. Schuman, French Foreign Minister, in the 
chair. Delegates from France, Belgium, Italy, Luxembourg, and the 
German Federal Republic attended as full members, and representa- 
tives from Canada, the United States, Great Britain, Denmark, Norway, 
the Netherlands, and Portugal attended as observers. M. Schuman, in 
an opening address, gave an assurance that if events or discussion 
showed that the French proposals would complicate the organization of 
Atlantic defence, the French Government would not hesitate to post- 
pone them. At the same time he emphasized the importance of the plan 
as a permanent solution of the ‘anachronistic and absurd divisions’ of 
Europe and maintained that Atlantic defence and European defence 
were not incompatible, the Atlantic organization being a coalition of 
national armies grouped under a single command and the European fi 
force ‘a supra-national army gradually but irrevocably superseding 
national armies’. The European army would be an integral part of the 
Atlantic force. 

‘The Pleven plan, which was set out in a memorandum circulated to 
delegates, provided for the formation of a European army in two stages. 
In the first stage, for which a year and a half was allowed, a gradual 
standardization and assimilation of training, equipment, and armaments 
of European forces would be worked out under the direction of 1 
Council of Defence Ministers which would be responsible to an inter- 
parliamentary assembly and which would appoint a European High 
Commissioner as its executive agent. In this stage the first German 
units, 4,000 to 5,000 strong, would be formed in strict association with 
allied units and to some extent dependent on them for armaments and 
material replacements. Decisions as to the use of the European forces 
would be the sole prerogative of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. In the second stage, of indefinite duration, the European High 
Commissioner would become the European Defence Minister, and real 
integration would take place. 

A memorandum submitted on his own responsibility by Mr Sandys, 
rapporteur of the committee set up by the Assembly of the Council of 
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Europe to examine the question of a European Army, was also presented 
to delegates. It also provided for two stages, in the first of which all or 
part of the military forces contributed to the Atlantic force by the 
European members would be grouped together to form a European 
army under a European commander and an integrated European staff. 
The divisions or combat teams would be grouped in mixed army corps 

| which might comprise, for example, one French, one British, and one 
German division. The European Army would form part of the Atlantic 
force under the Supreme Commander. In the second stage, those 
countries wishing to enter into a closer, more permanent, union would 
agree to include in the European army all troops in Europe other than 
those to fulfil oversea commitments, and would set up permanent insti- 
tutions for political and military control of the army. 

The conference adjourned until 22 February. 

19 Feb.—Further French memorandum (see Germany). 

22 Feb.—It was decided that from 23 February the heads of the five 
fully participating delegations (France, west Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg) would meet as a steering committee to work out the 
terms of reference and the agenda of the military and political sub- 
committees to be set up. 


CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE ON SOUTH AND SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA. 15 Feb.—-Mr Kennedy, the U.S. delegate to the confer- 
ence taking place in Colombo, emphasized that the United States’ 
attitude towards economic development in the area was positive. 

19 Feb.—Mr Johnson (Canada) announced that the Canadian 


Government would contribute $25 m. to the first year of the Colombo 
plan provided other countries made appropriate contributions so that 
the broad objectives of the plan would be realized. 

20 Feb.—The conference ended. A statement issued said that sub- 
jects discussed included action taken since the last meeting, progress in 
the technical co-operation scheme, the future work of the committee, 
procedure for obtaining financial aid, the role of the International Bank, 
and the participation of non-Commonwealth Governments in the area. 
= The U.K. representative said that the British contribution was likely 
mto exceed £300 m. over the six years, of which some £250 m. would be 
from sterling releases. The U.S. delegate said that the United States 
ntended as far as possible to co-ordinate its programmes in the area 

ith those under the plan. 


YPRUS. 17 Feb.—The Turkish Freedom Party sent a message to 
resident Truman ‘on behalf of the island’s 85,000 Turks’ asking him 
o ‘discourage all Enosis (union of Cyprus with Greece) moves and 
demands by the Greek Government’. The message said that M. 
‘enizelos’ speech on 19 February claiming union of Cyprus with 
sreece was thought in Cyprus to be the result of U.S. diplomacy. 

essages were also sent to the British and Turkish Prime Ministers 
nd Foreign Ministers, stating that the Turks desired a continuance of 
ritish rule, and deprecating the Greek Prime Minister’s demand. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 18 Feb.—France. The French Consul-Genera! 
in Bratislava was asked to leave the country. No reason was given for the 
request. 

22 Feb.—It was learned that in the Government’s production plans 
for 1951 just published, children of fourteen would be directed to 
work in the coal mines. 

Anti-Government Plot. In a speech to the Communist Party Central 
Committee, President Gottwald accused Dr Clementis, the former 
Foreign Minister, of having plotted to seize power in both the Com. 
munist Party and the State, and he named as fellow conspirators Otto 
Sling, former secretary of the Brno Communist Party who was arrested 
in November 1950, and Mme Svermova, former assistant general sec- 
retary of the Party who was reported to have been arrested early in 1951. 
He said that the conspiracy had been unveiled and smashed. 

Economy. President Gottwald said that economic progress in 1950 
had been unsatisfactory. Industrial production had been 50 per cent 
higher than before the war but the essential reduction of production 
costs had not been made. Bread and flour consumption had reached a 
disastrous level in the last three months of 1950 because of a planning 
mistake by the Central Committee. 

25 Feb.—Rationing. Statements issued by President Gottwald and 
Mr Zapotecky, Prime Minister, announced the immediate reintroduc- 
tion of bread and flour rationing which was abolished in October 1949. 
The President said that Russia was to send 600,000 tons of bread grain 
and 308,000 tons of barley. He stated that it was a ‘gross lie’ that Russia 
had reduced her grain deliveries. 

It was learned that the State Court in Brno had sentenced one 
Czechoslovak to death and several others to prison terms ranging from 
eighteen months to twenty-five years for high treason and espionage. 

27 Feb.—Communist Party Purge. A report of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party disclosed that Dr Clementis, who had been 
missing for some months, together with Dr Husak and Dr Novomesky, 
had been arrested for sabotage and espionage in a big party purge. All 
three were supporters of Slovak nationalist aspirations. 


DENMARK. 16 Feb.—Polish Note re Germany (see Poland). 

19 Feb.—North Atlantic Treaty. The appointment of Admiral 
Fechteler, C.-in-C. of the U.S. Atlantic Fleet, as Supreme Allied 
Naval Commander in the Atlantic was approved by the Government. 

28 Feb.—Anglo-Danish trade talks opened in London. 


EGYPT. 24 Feb.—International Cotton Congress. The 19th International 
Cotton Congress opened in Cairo attended by representatives of 
twenty-six countries. Eastern European States were not represented. 


FRANCE. 15 Feb.—Conference on a European Army q.v. 

Communism. Communist demonstrations in Paris against the con- 
ference on a European army resulted in the arrest of about 430 persons 
who were later released. 
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18 Feb.—Expulsion of Consul-General (see Czechoslovakia). 

19 Feb.—Note to U.S.S.R. re four-Power conference (see U.S.S.R.). 

22 Feb.—Franco-Moroccan negotiations (see Morocco). 

26 Feb.—Statement on threat to Yugoslavia (see Yugoslavia) 

27 Feb.—U.S.S.R. The Foreign Ministry announced that the Gov- 
ernment saw no use in continuing the exchange of Notes concerning 
Soviet allegations that French policy was a violation of the Franco- 
Soviet Pact of 1944. (The last Note in the exchange was the Soviet 
Note of 20 January.) 

Electoral Reform. A motion to admit the Government’s proposals for 
electoral reform to discussion in the Assembly was voted on as a 
question of confidence and was passed by 243 votes to 216. The M.R.P. 
abstained from voting. 

28 Feb.—Government Resignation. After a Cabinet meeting following 
a suspended debate on the Government proposals for electoral reform 
at which it had become apparent that, owing to M.R.P. opposition to the 
provision for a double ballot, the proposals would not be passed, 
M. Pleven announced the Government’s resignation. 


GERMANY. 15 Feb.—Stay of execution for war criminals (see United 
States). 

Occupation Costs. A statement issued after a meeting of the Allied 
High Commission said that the arrival of additional defence troops in 
Germany could not be made without an increase in occupation costs. 

16 Feb.—Polish Note to Denmark and Benelux States re Germany 
(see Poland). 

East Germany. Results of the two-year economic plan which pre- 
ceded the five-year plan begun on 1 January were published by the 
State Planning Commission. Total industrial production was stated 
to have been g per cent more than the amount planned and 26 per cent 
more than in 1949. State-owned industries employed 260,000 more 
workers than in 1949, and nearly all new industrial development was 
undertaken by State-owned organizations. An official estimate, in 
assessing outside contributions in raw materials and machinery, gave the 
following analysis: west Germany 50 per cent; Soviet Union 35 per 
cent; Soviet satellities 7-5 per cent; western countries 7-5 per cent. 

West Germany. Coal. The International Ruhr Authority announced 
that the coal export quota for the second quarter of 1951 would be 
5,300,000 tons excluding a customary exchange of goo,oo0o tons with 
the Saar. The German representatives had requested that the figure 
should be fixed at 4,900,000 {including the exchange with the Saar) 
which was 1,400,000 tons less than the inclusive quota for the first 
quarter of 1951. The Authority stated that the quota was based on 
German estimates of production and represented a percentage of 
about 21 per cent of the total—as in 1950. 

19 Feb—West Germany. War Material. The Federal Government 
published its reply to the American High Commission’s complaint that 
war materials, particularly lorries, were reaching Communist forces in 
s China as a result of east-west trade. The reply stated that it was tech- 
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GERMANY (continued) 

nically isenl to prevent indirect transactions and added. that most 
people of western Germany were aware of the weakening effect of 
such sales on the defensive strength of the west. 

Pleven Plan. The French High Commission issued a memoran- 
dum on the French proposals for a European army amplifying the 
proposals already issued at the conference in Paris (see Conference on a 
European Army). 

Coal. The Allied High Commission gave directions under Law 27 
for the liquidation of four coal-distributing undertakings. 

State Department report on Soviet threat (see United States). 

20 Feb.—Appeal on behalf of war criminals (see United States). 

Schuman Plan. Federal Government spokesmen reaffirmed that west 
German representatives at the Schuman Plan talks in Paris were not 
empowered to sign any agreement until they had received a guarantee 
that the International Authority for the Ruhr and the Ruhr Statute 
would be simultaneously abolished. 

21 Feb.—World Peace Council q.v. 

22 Feb.—West Germany. Four-Power Conference. The Allied High 
Commission agreed to inform Dr Adenauer of any four-Power discus- 
sions and to give consideration to any views presented by the Federal 
Government. 

23 Feb.—West Germany. War Criminals. The U.S. Commander in 
Chief, European Command, ordered the release of four more war 
criminals from Landsberg prison. 

24 Feb.—Dr Schumacher, Leader of the Social Democrats, restated 
at Hanover his opposition to the Schuman Plan and the Pleven Plan. 

25 Feb.—West Germany. Heligoland. It was reported that a party of 
ten Communists had landed on Heligoland as a protest against the 
continued use of the island as a bombing target. 

26 Feb.—West Germany. Heligoland. Dr Adenauer was informed by 
Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, British High Commissioner, of the British 
decision to discontinue the use of Heligoland as a bombing target as 
soon as alternative targets had been prepared off north-west Germany 
and in any case not later than 1 March 1952. It was announced that 
Captain von Blanc (see p. 9) had been reinstated. The Communist 
squatters on the island were taken off by German police. 

War Criminals. An additional stay of execution pending an appeal to 
the U.S. Supreme Court was ordered by the U.S. High Commissioner 
in the case of the seven war criminals under sentence of death in Lands- 
berg prison. 

27 Feb.—Trade. The Government suspended the granting of licences 
and foreign exchange for imports paid for through the European Pay- 
ments Union, pending a review of quotas stipulated in trade agreements 
and of exchange allocations for liberalized imports from members of the 
Union. 

28 Feb.—Berlin. The Berlin H.Q. of the Socialist Unity (Communist) 


Party published an eleven-point programme for the restoration of the 
city’s unity which suggested a new constitution based on that of 1946. It 
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was proposed that the programme should be considered by a Berlin 
committee composed on the basis of parity. Plans for promoting ‘unity 
of action’ in west Berlin were also published. Party members were 
assigned the role of fostering discontent among Social Democrats and 


trade unionists. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 15 Feb.—Defence. The Opposition motion of 
censure on defence was defeated in the Commons after a two-day 
debate by 308 votes to 287. Mr Gaitskell, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
told the House that, without a further rise in costs, the cost of defence 
would rise from {£16 a head in the current year to £36 in 1953 and 1954. 
The Government had decided in the meantime to aim at maintaining a 
balance between total exports and imports and to drop the target of a 
substantial surplus. On the assumption that production would increase 
by 4 per cent (compared with 8 per cent in 1950) and that there must be 
a slight fall in investment, there would have to be some absolute 
reduction in consumption and in the standard of living. Mr Bevan, 
Minister of Labour, announced that there would be no immediate 
direction of labour. 

16 Feb.—Defence. The Defence Estimates for 1951-52 were pre- 
sented to Parliament. They provided for an increase of {273,192,100 
over the current year to reach a total of £1,032,262,100 as follows: 
Navy £278,500,000 (in 1950-51 {£193 m.); Army {418,800,100 
(£299 m.); Air £328,750,000 (£223 m.); Defence Ministry {6,212,000 
(£820,000). It was understood that supplementary estimates for about 
£300 m. would be presented later to make up the total to the {1,300 m. 
announced by the Government. 

Trade Figures. Mr Bottomley, Secretary for Overseas Trade, speaking 
in his constituency of Rochester and Chatham, gave the provisional 
figures for overseas trade in January as follows: imports £298,400,000; 
exports £214,400,000, and re-exports {8,600,000, making an adverse 
trade balance of £75,400,000 against an average of {£29 m. in 1950. 

17 Feb.—U.S.S.R. A British reply to the Soviet Note of 20 January 
was handed to the Soviet Ambassador. The Note reviewed Soviet 
anti-western actions since the end of the war, including the Soviet- 
directed seizure of power by Communist minorities in eastern European 
countries, Soviet support of Greek, Malayan and Indo-China rebels, 
Cominform propaganda against the West, and the abuse of the veto. 
The Note stated that it was this chain of events and Soviet military 
preparations which were responsible for the present British policy, and 
it reaffirmed the non-aggressive character of the Atlantic Pact and of 
current defence measures which included the participation of western 
Germany. The willingness of Great Britain to discuss the settlement of 
principal problems was restated. 

Turkish Cypriots’ messages of protest (see Cyprus). 

18 Feb— Sarawak. Mr Attlee, Prime Minister, replying to telegrams 
sent on 4 February by anti-cession associations in Sarawak, confirmed 
the Government’s determination to assist the people towards self- 
government within the British Commonwealth. 
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GREAT BRITAIN (continued) 

19 Feb.—Note to U.S.S.R. re four-Power conference (see U.S.S.R.), 

20 Feb.—Canada. Mr Gaitskell, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
announced in the House that the Government would not draw further 
on Canadian credits. He said that a balance of $65 m. of the $1,250 m. 
credit made available in May 1946 would remain undrawn. 

Groundnuts. An Opposition amendment rejecting a second reading of 
the Overseas Resources Development Bill and demanding an independ- 
ent inquiry into the revised project for the production of groundnuts 
in East Africa was defeated by 302 votes to 295. 

21 Feb.—Budget. Estimates for 1951-52 for the civil and revenue 
departments and the Ministry of Defence were presented to the House. 
They amounted to {£2,606 m., an increase of £204 m. over actual 
expenditure in 1950-51. 

Korea. Mr Davies, Under-Secretary, Foreign Office, said in the 
House that the U.N. resolution regarding the crossing of the 38th 
parallel still stood and that it had been made clear that small incursions 
over the line for tactical reasons would be regarded as a military matter 
but any substantial crossing would be a matter for consultation. 

Argentine agreement to trade talks (see Argentina). 

22 Feb.—North Atlantic Treaty. Following a statement in the House 
by Mr Attlee that the N.A.T. Defence Committee had agreed that the 
appointment of a Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic, should be 
given to an American and that an American had already been nominated, 
Mr Churchill, Leader of the Opposition, and other speakers expressed 
the view that the post should be held by a British naval officer. Mr 
Attlee promised to look into the matter. 

23 Feb.—Mr Gordon Walker in Swaziland (see South Africa). 

Customs Convention. Mr Wilson, President of the Board of Trade, 
announced in a written Parliamentary answer, that the British Ambas- 
sador in Brussels had signed three international conventions for pro- 
moting uniformity and harmony in customs procedure. The con- 
ventions were the result of the work of a study group of the European 
Customs Union. 

26 Feb.—North Atlantic Treaty. Mr Attlee said in a statement to the 
House that the proposed North Atlantic Command, for which an 
American had been nominated as Supreme Commander, would cover 
the North Atlantic Ocean, excluding the Mediterranean and British and 
European coastal waters. The eastern area of the North Atlantic would 
be commanded by the British C.-in-C. Home Fleet, and the western 
by an American admiral. Command of British home waters would be 
exercised by the C.-in-C. Home Station (Portsmouth), independently 
of the Supreme Commander. The Deputy Supreme Commander 
would be British. 

27 Feb.—U.S.S.R. Mr Gaitskell, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
stated in answer to a question in the House that the Soviet Union’s 
debts to Britain, including substantial private claims, amounted to 
approximately {£1,100 m., almost all of which dated from before 1917. 

The Soviet Government were in process of repaying amounts due 
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under the agreement of 1941, £36 m. being still outstanding. They 
refused to recognize pre-1917 debts. 

Malaya. In a Commons debate on Malaya, Mr Griffiths, Colonial 
Secretary, restated the Government’s determination to stand by the 
Malayan people, to rid Malaya of the terrorists, and to help forward 
Malayan economic development. 

28 Feb.—Mr Bevin. In a Lords debate on foreign affairs Lord 
Salisbury, Conservative, called for the nomination of a new Foreign 
Secretary to replace Mr Bevin on account of his illness. He maintained 
that there had been a deplorable change in foreign affairs since Mr 
Bevin’s absence. Lord Samuel, Liberal, supported the request. 

Denmark. Anglo-Danish trade talks opened in London. 


GREECE. 15 Feb.—Cyprus. Mr Venizelos, Prime Minister, demanded 
in Parliament the union of Cyprus with Greece. 

17 Feb.—Turkish Cypriots’ messages of protest re demand for union 
with Greece (see Cyprus). 

22 Feb.—Following a threatened crisis on the previous day when the 
newly-founded party of dissident Populists and Unionists withdrew 
their support of the Government, the two-party coalition of Liberals and 
Social Democrats under M. Venizelos (Liberal) was given a 133-91 
vote of confidence. The forty-five deputies of Gen. Plastiras’s centre 
party supported the Government. 


HUNGARY. 25 Feb.—In addressing the second congress of the 
Hungarian Workers’ Party, Mr Rakosi, Deputy Prime Minister, said 


5 that one-seventh of the land had been socialised and 250,000 peasants 
= were working collectively. Out of 63,000 kulaks, 22,000 had offered their 

: land to the State but this was not enough and the struggle to eliminate 
the rest would continue. Mr Rakosi said that owing to the international 
situation the army had been expanded to the limit of the peace treaty, 
but it would be used only in self-defence. Hungary wanted friendship 
with Yugoslavia, but he hoped that the Yugoslav people would sweep 
away the ‘wild mob of Marshal Tito’. The Social Democrats, which he 
termed the ‘auxiliary army of the imperialists’ had been eliminated from 
public life. 


INDIA. 21 Feb.—Disorders. Mr Rajagopalachari, Home Minister, 
told Parliament that a dozen villages near Imphal in Manipur State on 
the Indo-Burma border, and part of the Kamrup District in Assam had 
been declared by the Assam Government to be in a disturbed condition 
owing to illegal acts committed by local inhabitants subverted by 
internal elements such as the Revolutionary Communist Party of 
India (a splinter group of the C.P.I.). In one operation troops had 
captured large quantities of arms. Persons responsible for crimes com- 
} mitted were being rounded up and the situation was in hand. 
25 Feb.—Trade agreement with Pakistan (see Pakistan). 
» 28 Feb.—Budget. Sir Chintaman Deshmukh, Finance Minister, 
presenting the Budget to Parliament, announced a series of new taxes 
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estimated to yield Rs. 31-15 crores. With total revenue estimated at Rs, 
401°04 crores and total expenditure at Rs. 375-43 crores, he was 
budgeting for a surplus of Rs. 25-61 crores. Defence expenditure was 
estimated at Rs. 180-02 crores. He said that the necessity to import 
6 m. tons of grain in 1951 would affect India’s dollar position which had 
yielded a surplus of $79 m. during 1950. India’s essential requirements 
in the next six years under the Colombo Plan would involve a total 
outtay of Rs. 1,800 crores. 


INDO-CHINA. 15 Feb.—It was reported that French and Viet- 
Namese forces had recaptured the town of Binh-Lu, between Phong- 
Tho and Lao-Kay. 

18 Feb.—New Viet-Namese Government. It was announced that Mr 
Tran Van-Huu had formed a new Cabinet in which he himself would 
hold the portfolios of Foreign Affairs and the Interior. 

19 Feb.—A Viet-Minh attack in the southern part of the Red River 
delta was reported to have been repelled. 

21 Feb.—Mr Tran Van-Huu, Prime Minister, announced the 
resignations of the Defence and Education Ministers in his new 
Cabinet and said that he would himself accept the Defence portfolio as 
well as those of Foreign Affairs and the Interior. 

26 Feb.—Consultative Assembly. It was learned that, in accordance 
with a suggestion communicated by the Head of the State, Bao-Dai, to 
the Prime Minister on 23 February, the Viet-Namese Government had 
formed a special commission to recommend measures for the early 
establishment of a nationa! Consultative Assembly. The Head of the 
State had proposed that the deputies of the Consultative Assembly 
should be nominated by him. 

Defence. It was learned that the expansion of the Viet-Namese 
Army would be accelerated and that it was planned to recruit 100,000 
men by the end of the year. The additional arms estimates were stated 
to amount to 2,500 m. piastres or about £42 m.—a sum equal to the 
present annual revenue. France would be asked to pay 1,500 m. 
piastres. 


INTERNATIONAL MATERIALS CONFERENCE. 26 Feb.—An 
international committee on copper, zinc, and lead—the first to be set up 
under the new organization to be known as the International Materials 
Conference (see p. §5)—met in Washington. It was announced that the 
following countries would take part in the committee’s work: Australia, 
Belgium (for Benelux), Canada, Chile, west Germany, France, Italy, 
Mexico, Norway, Peru, United Kingdom, United States. Representa- 
tives of France, the United States, and the United Kingdom would 
form the central group of the International Materials Conference, and 
an American had been appointed executive secretary. 


ISRAEL. 15 Feb.—fordan. The Deputy Chiefs of Staff of Jordan and 
Israel agreed that contact should be established between local border 
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commanders of the two nations in order to prevent further border 
incidents. They also agreed that prisoners should be exchanged. 

17 Feb.—Incident on Jordan frontier (see fordan). 

19 Feb.—Great Britain. Gen. Robertson, British C.-in-C., Middle 
East Forces, arrived in Israel in the course of a tour of Middle Easjern 
countries. 

21 Feb.—Great Britain. An attempt by the left wing Mapam and 
Communist parties, supported by the extreme right wing Freedom 
Party (Cherut), to force an open debate in the Knessett on Gen. 
Robertson’s visit to Israel was defeated by 54 votes to 21. Mr Moshe 
Sharett, Foreign Minister, said the Government were bound in such 
a critical time to open their doors to any representatives of foreign 
countries who wished to confer with them. 

28 Feb.—It was announced that Mr Ben Gurion had been unable to 
form a new Government and that his coalition Government would 
remain in office until elections could be held. 


ITALY. 15 Feb.—It was reported that the police had discovered at 
Genoa another large secret arms store. 

16 Feb.—Communism. The dissident Communists, Signor Cucchi 
and Signor Magnani, published a pamphlet with proposals for a new 
workers’ movement and containing a condemnation of the Italian 
Communist Party’s subservience to Moscow and of its use of intimida- 
tion as a means of enforcing political cohesion in the Party. 

21 Feb.—Participation in U.N. Trusteeship Council (see United 
Nations, Trusteeship Council). 

Yugoslavia. It was learned that an agreement had been reached with 
Yugoslavia giving Italian inhabitants of the regions ceded to Yugoslavia 
under the peace treaty a second chance up to 15 April of opting for 
Italian nationality. (According to the provisions of the peace treaty 
Italians of those regions were entitled to opt for Italy within one year of 
15 September 1947 when the peace treaty came into effect.) It was 
stated that in the Fiume district alone, some 8,000 applications for per- 
} mission to leave Yugoslavia had been filed. 

26 Feb.—Communism. Signor Togliatti, leader of the Italian Com- 
munist Party, arrived back in Italy after two and a half months in Russia. 


aa i Feb.—Soviet Note to United States re war criminals (see 

17 Feb.—It was announced that Gen. MacArthur had authorized 
wider powers for the Japanese Government as from 17 March 1951. 
These would enable the Government to negotiate directly with foreign 
missions on certain subjects—such as representatives abroad, protection 
of nationals, and certain trade matters—but not with the Soviet Union 
or any Communist-governed country. 

18 Feb. et seq.—Discussions on Japan (see Australia). 

22 Feb,—Mr Yoshida, Prime Minister, said in Parliament that Japan 
would invoke the right of self-defence if Communist China or Russia 
should fail to sign a peace treaty and attempt to station troops in Japan. 
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JORDAN. 17 Feb.—Israel. An official communiqué said that 200 
armed Israelis attacked Arab shepherds on 16 February in a village 
three miles north of Jenin and drove the flocks towards Israeli territory. 
Arab Legion forces had gone in pursuit and recovered the sheep after 
an exchange of shots. It was stated that U.N. observers had immediately 
gone to investigate the incident. 


KOREA. 15 Feb.—A U.N. column broke through enemy forces sur- 
rounding Chipyong and joined the U.S. and French garrison forces, 
The Kimpo airfield was abandoned by U.N. forces. Bitter fighting con- 
tinued south-east of Seoul. The 8th Army reported that Communist 
casualties since 25 January totalled nearly 100,000. 

16 Feb.—Fierce fighting continued over the whole of the central 
front. Communist forces advanced to within ten miles of Chechon, 
twenty miles south-east of Wonju, which was still held by U.N. forces, 
It was reported that Communist forces on the front numbered 100,000 
men and that they had advanced thirty-five miles in four days. 

18 Feb.—It was reported that U.S. forces on the ridges west ot Chip- 
yong had advanced six miles without meeting opposition. A Com- 
munist force advanced to within four miles of Chechon and another 
force to within six or eight miles of Yongwol before they were halted by 
allied counter-attacks. 

19 Feb.—On the central front, Communist forces were pushed back 
several miles north of Chechon and Yongwol. U.S. troops advanced 
to Yangpyong on the Han River, and it was reported that U.N. forces 
held the south bank of the Han for thirty-five miles to a point east of 
Seoul. The port of Inchon was brought back into use. Gen. Ridgeway, 
commander of the 8th Army, praised the morale of U.N. forces at a 
press conference and said that enemy losses since their counter- 
offensive launched a week earlier had averaged nearly 4,000 a day. 
They still, however, had enormous forces north of the 38th parallel 
which they could use to stop an Allied advance. His current objective 
was the destruction of enemy forces and the conservation of their own. 

20 Feb.—38th Parallel. Gen. MacArthur said while on a visit to 
Korea that if and when the issue of crossing the 38th parallel arose, he 
would not arbitrarily exercise his authority to cross if cogent political 
reasons against the crossing were advanced and there were any reason- 
able possibility that a limitation would be placed thereon. 

U.N. forces, advancing in pursuit of withdrawing Communist forces, 
captured Chuchon, ten miles to the north of Chechon. 

21 Feb.—An allied offensive was launched on a sixty-mile front 
stretching from Yanpyong south-eastwards to Yongwol. Communist 
forces continued stubborn resistance in Seoul and eastwards along the 
Han River. 

22 Feb.—It was reported that advances of up to twelve miles had 
been made by U.N. forces on the west-central front against moderate 
resistance. It was stated that 100,000 allied troops were engaged in the 
offensive. Allied warships bombarded Wonsan for the eighth day it 
succession. 
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| 23 Feb.—Pyongchang, twenty-five miles east of Wonju, was occupied 

by allied forces, and other troops made gains of up to 8,000 yards 
against only scattered resistance. In the Seoul sector, artillery fire was 
exchanged across the Han River. 

24 Feb.—Enemy resistance stiffened considerably at the western end 
of the central front. U.S. forces captured Yongdu, seven and a half miles 
north of Chipyong. Raids were made by South Koreans on an island 
near Ongjin, north-west of Seoul, and on two islands off Wonsan on the 
east coast. 

25 Feb.—U.N. forces made gains of up to five miles against almost no 
| opposition. 

Gen. MacArthur reported that during the period 16 to 31 January 
the enemy had suffered extremely heavy casualties due to combat 
action, in addition to losses from weather and disease. He said that 
civilian relief among over a million refugees continued to be a major 
task of the U.N. Command and that North Korean refugees had made 
clear their aversion to Communist rule. 

26 Feb.—The U.N. offensive was reported to have halted after six 
days, and ground operations were limited to patrol activity. 

27 Feb.—U.N. forces were reported to have broken through North 
' Korean defences along the Pangnim-Wonju road at the eastern end of 
the central front and to be pursuing the enemy in mountainous country. 

28 Feb.—Further U.N. advances were made on most sectors of the 
central front. 


LUXEMBOURG. 16 Feb.—Polish Note re Germany (see Poland). 


MALAYA. 15 Feb.—The village of Jenderam in South Selangor—an 
important bandit centre—was cleared by security forces, the villagers 
being moved to a camp in Johore. 

17 Feb.—After stopping a bus near Kuala Lumpur, bandits killed an 
Indian passenger and robbed others. 

18 Feb.—Security forces in Malaya were stated to have killed six 
bandits in the previous twenty-four hours. 

20 Feb.—Communists killed one soldier and wounded another in 
Negri Sembilan and beat to death a Chinese overseer in Perak. 

21 Feb.—It was reported that two women bandits had been shot by 
security forces in Pahang. 

22 Feb,—Five British soldiers were killed by bandits in Johore. 

27 Feb.—A hand grenade was thrown into a cinema at Sungei Siput, 
Perak, killing three persons and injuring thirteen. 


MOROCCO. 22 Feb.—It was reported that a deadlock had been 
reached in the talks between the Sultan and Gen. Juin, French Resident- 
General, and that the Sultan had been informed that negotiations were 
ended. It was stated that these had covered several matters of which the 
most important was a request from Gen. Juin that the Sultan should 
disown the Istiqlal (Nationalist) Party. It was understood that a pro- 
posal by the Sheriffian Government for a draft proclamation condemn- 
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MOROCCO (conti: 

ing the activities of some sections of the population without naming 
the Istiqlal was considered inadequate by Gen. Juin. It was stated that 
the Sultan, like the Istiqlal, wanted a revision of the 1912 treaty—the 
basis of the French protectorate—before considering the reforms 
suggested by the French. 

24 Feb.—As a result of a demand from Gen. Juin, the Sultan dis. 
missed his Cabinet of personal advisers, the majority of whom belonged 
to the Istiqlal Party. The dismissed members were assigned new posts 
in the provinces. 

25 Feb.—Following a meeting between the Sultan and M. de Blesson, 
the Delegate-General, who had just returned to Morocco from con- 
ferences in France, a protocol was signed recording agreement between 
the Sultan and Gen. Juin. 

26 Feb.—A proclamation was issued by the Sultan’s Grand Vizier 
which appealed for the consolidation of friendly relations with France, 
condemned the intimidatory methods of ‘a certain party’, and affirmed 
the Sultan’s independence of any foreign or party influence. 

28 Feb.—Si Thami el Glaoui, Pasha of Marrakesh, told the British 
press that he considered the settlement to have been a success for the 
Istiqlal which had not been denounced by name, and that anti-national- 
ist and anti-Communist elements felt they had been betrayed. He 
emphasized that the Istiqlal and the Communists were working to- 
gether to exploit nationalist feeling. 


NEPAL. 15 Feb.—King Tribhuvana returned by air to Katmandu 
after three months’ exile in India. He was greeted on arrival by 
Maharaja Mohan Shumshere Rana—the Prime Minister, by the 
senior generals, and by members of the Assembly of Notables. Mr 
Koirala and other leaders of the Nepalese Congress Party also flew 
from India to Katmandu. 

18 Feb.—King Tribhuvana issued a proclamation announcing the 
formation of an interim council of ten Ministers and the decision to set 
up before the end of 1952 a Constituent Assembly based on adult 
suffrage to frame a new democratic constitution. The proclamation had 
been approved by the Prime Minister, Maharaja Mohan Shumshere 
Rana, and by the leaders of the Nepalese Congress Party. The new 
Government was composed of the Prime Minister and four other 
representatives of the Rana family and five members of the Congress 
Party. A general amuesty for political offenders was also announced. 

22 Feb.—It was reported from Delhi that a battalion of Indian armed 
constabulary, operating at the request of the Nepal Government and in 
co-operation with Nepalese State troops, had rounded up in the south- 
western area of the Terai lowlands more than 100 Nepalese insurgents 
who had been terrorising the neighbourhood of Bhairawa. A large 
quantity of arms was seized. Operations were stated to be continuing 
against other gangs of insurgents turned dacoits. Reports of lawless 
conditions had also come from the eastern Terai lowlands. 
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NETHERLANDS. 16 Feb.—Polish Note re Germany (see Poland). 

18 Feb.—It was learned that Dr Steenberghe (Catholic Party) had 
been asked to form a Cabinet, an attempt having been abandoned on 
16 February by Dr Drees and Dr Van Schaik. 

22 Feb.—Emigration agreement with Australia (see Australia). 


NEW ZEALAND. 18 Feb. et seg.—Discussions on Japan (see Australia). 

21 Feb,—Mr Holland, Prime Minister, announced that the Govern- 
ment had declared a state of emergency owing to the dock strike which 
had begun on 18 February and which had rendered all ports idle. 

23 Feb.—Strikes. It was reported that the Government had issued 
regulations authorizing drastic measures to deal with the dockers’ strike, 
including the suspension of awards, the use of the armed forces to carry 
out necessary work, and the forbidding of picketing or incitement or 
extension of the strike. 

26 Feb.—Strikes. Mr Sullivan, Minister of Labour, said in a published 
statement that the strike policy of the Waterside Workers’ Union was 
undeniably that of the Communist-controlled World Federation of 
Trade Unions to which it was affiliated. 

27 Feb.—Strikes. Servicemen were called in to unload ships in Auck- 
land and Wellington. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY. 19 Feb.—Appointment of Supreme 
Allied Naval Commander in the Atlantic (see Denmark). 

21 Feb.—Gen. Eisenhower arrived in France from the United States 
and took up residence in Versailles where his temporary H.Q. was 


established. 

22 Feb.—British reaction to appointment of Supreme Naval Com- 
mander (see Great Britain). 

26 Feb—Mr Attlee’s statement re Naval Command (see Great 
Britain). 


NORWAY. 21 Feb.—Defence: North Atlantic Treaty. Hr Hauge, De- 
fence Minister, announced that 270,000 men would be mobilized by 
the end of 1952 and the regular army’s strength would be doubled to 
four divisions: the air force would also be doubled te provide eleven 
squadrons. Additions to the navy during 1950-55 would be two mine- 
layers, three submarines, and thirteen motor torpedo-boats. He said 
that much U.S. aid would be needed for the programme which was 
estimated to cost 400 m. kroner over and above the ordinary defence 
expenditure of 250 m. kroner in 1951. Norway would supply bases to 
Atlantic Treaty countries only in the event of war or of a threat of war, 
@ but allied forces could take part in exercises in Norway. 


PAKISTAN. 25 Feb.—India. A trade agreement with India was 
signed in Karachi under which Pakistan would supply raw jute, raw 
otton, and food grains in return for Indian coal, steel, textiles, and 
cement. The agreement would run until June 1952, and exchange 
transactions would be on the basis of the par value of the Pakistan rupee. 
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POLAND. 16 Feb.—Germany. A Polish agency reported that Poland 
had sent Notes to Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, and Luxem. 
bourg, declaring her vital interest in a settlement of the German prob. 
lem which would offer ‘guarantees for security and peaceful develop. 
ment’, and asserting that the reconstruction of the German war 
machine in west Germany was contrary to the interests of her neigh. 
bours. The Note called for every effort to accelerate a meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. 


SARAWAK. 18 Feb.—Mr Attlee’s message to anti-cession associations 
(see Great Britain). 


SOUTH AFRICA. 23 Feb.—Great Britain and the Commonwealth. Dr 
Malan, Prime Minister, said in Capetown that Britain, with her policy 
of putting the colonies on the same footing as existing Commonwealth 
members, and the United Nations with the opportunities it gave for one 
member to interfere in the domestic affairs of another, were between 
them killing the Commonwealth. He criticized Britain’s policy in Wes 
Africa as unrealistic and doomed to failure, and said that events there 
must necessarily affect all other native territories. Emphasizing that in 
the past Commonwealth solidarity had been based on specific common 
interest and sufficient homogeneity of cultural and political outlook, he 
pointed out that with the admission of new Asiatic States and the pro- 
spective admission of African colonies, such homogeneity and common 
interest would no longer exist and he criticized Britain’s unilaterd 
decision to admit new members. 

Swaziland. Sobhuza II, paramount chief of the Swazi natives, told 
Mr Gordon Walker, British Secretary for Commonwealth Relations, 
who was visiting the protectorate at Mbabane, that the Swazi peopl 
considered that as Britain and South Africa were both members of the 
United Nations and signatories of the Declaration of Human Rights 
neither party would wish a transfer of their territory to be made agains 
the wishes of a majority of the inhabitants, and he asserted that the late 
Gen. Hertzog had affirmed that this was South Africa’s view. 

26 Feb.—Great Britain. Commenting on Dr Malan’s statement of 
23 February, Mr Gordon Walker, British Secretary for Commonwealth 
Relations, said at Johannesburg that the policy of working towards self: 

overnment for colonies within the Commonwealth had been pursued 
for twenty years and information had always been exchanged betwees 
Commonwealth Governments and full opportunity given for comment 
whenever action had been taken to admit a new member. The rise o 
new nations was inevitable, and the Commonwealth provided a bridget 
between the older and the new nations. 


SPAIN. 15 Feb.—Gibraltar. The Falangist organ, Arriba, gave promit- 
ence to an order published in the party gazette, decreeing that 4 Augus 
would in future be observed by members of the youth front as ‘Gibralta 
Day’—a day of patriotic sorrow. 


jations 
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SWITZERLAND. 20 Feb.—U.S. request re strategic materials (see 
United States). 


TIBET. 20 Feb.—Chinese report re invasion (see China). 
27 Feb.—It was reported from Calcutta that the Dalai Lama had 
summoned Tibetan officials in Kalimpong to Yatung. 


TURKEY. 20 Feb.—Budget. In a debate on the Budget in the Grand 
National Assembly, the Minister of Finance said that expenditure 
amounted to about £200 m. and revenue to about £170 m. The deficit 
would be met partly by credits under the European payments agreement, 
partly by the sale in Turkish pounds of goods imported in dollars under 
Marshall aid, and partly by an internal loan. 


UNITED NATIONS 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

19 Feb.—A survey was published of the world economic situation 
during the period of the approach to the Korean war and its early 
stages. 

20 Feb.—The twelfth session of the Council opened at Santiago, 
Chile. The Chilean President, M. Videla, addressing the Council, 
complained that the undeveloped Latin-American countries were not 
getting their fair share of economic help. 

The U.N. World Economic Survey of 1949-50 was published. 

25 Feb.—A review of economic conditions in Africa excluding Egypt 
was submitted to the Council. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 

28 Feb.—China. At the opening session in Lahore a Soviet resolution 
to admit the Peking Government was defeated by 8 votes (United 
States, Australia, France, Netherlands, New Zealand, Philippines, 


| Thailand, Nationalist China) to 5 (U.S.S.R., Britain, India, Pakistan, 


16 Feb.—Korea. The ad hoc study group met to consider pos- 
sible sanctions against Communist China. The delegates of Burma 
and Yugoslavia, who had not supported the U.S. resolution, declined 
o serve on the Committee. M. Sarper (Turkey) was elected chairman, 
M. Nisot (Belgium) vice-chairman, and Mr Shann (Australia) rap- 
porteur. These officers were charged with drafting a working paper for 

he committee. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

_21 Feb,—Kashmir. A joint Anglo-U.S. resolution for a solution of the 
ashmir problem was presented to the Council by Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
U.K.). It proposed the appointment of a new U.N. representative 

to succeed Sir Owen Dixon) who, after consultation with the Indian 
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U.N. SECURITY COUNCIL (continued) 

and Pakistan Governments, would effect demilitarization of Kashmir 
and present plans for a free and impartial plebiscite on its future, taking 
into account the possibility that forces required for facilitating demil. 
tarization and the holding of the plebiscite might be provided by 
member States of the United Nations or raised locally. In the event of 
failure to reach agreement on arrangements, the Security Council would 
call upon the parties to the dispute to accept arbitration by the Inter. 
national Court of Justice. The resolution also referred to the plans of 
the All Jammu and Kashmir National Conference to convene a con- 
stituent assembly to determine the future shape and affiliations of th & 
State, and noted that the area from which the assembly would be 
elected was only part of the whole territory. Sir Gladwyn Jebb expressed 
the British Government’s anxiety lest the Kashmir State authorities 
of Sheikh Abdullah should embark on independent action that would 
challenge the authority of the United Nations, and Mr Gross (U.S.A) 
said that the Security Council could not accept a plebiscite conducted 
without the approval and supervision of the United Nations. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

21 Feb.—Italy. The Council agreed by 11 votes to none, the Soviet 
delegate abstaining, to allow Italy to take part in its deliberations but 
without a vote. 


UNITED STATES. 15 Feb.—Korea. President Truman told the 
press that the U.N. resolution giving U.N. forces authority to cross the 
38th parallel was still in effect and he said that it was a military and 
strategic matter for decision by Gen. MacArthur. 

Germany: War Criminals. The State Department announced that on 
the advice of the Solicitor-General a stay of execution had been ordered 
in the case of the seven German war criminals due to be hanged that day. 

Western Defence: North Atlantic Treaty. Gen. Marshall, Defence 
Secretary, told a joint meeting of the Senate Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services committees that the President had approved a recom- 
mendation to send four additional divisions comprising a total of 100,000 
men to Europe in 1951 to reinforce the two divisions already in Germany. 
Gen. Marshall also told the meeting, which was considering a resolution 
by Senator Wherry to forbid the sending of troops to Europe pending 
the formulation thereto of Congress policy, that in his view, by approv- 
ing the European Recovery Programme, the North Atlantic Treaty, 
and the Military Aid Programme, Congress had reaffirmed its belie! 
that the independence of the North Atlantic community was of vital 
importance to the security of the United States, and he maintained that 
the sending of troops to Europe was the logical consequence of the 
need to protect that independence. He said that Congress support fot 
the decision would, however, be welcome. Gen. Marshall also said that 
although six divisions were thought adequate under present circum 
stances, they would not be a limit. 

16 Feb.—Soviet Note re Japanese war criminals (see U.S.S.R.). 
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Western Defence: North Atlantic Treaty. At a resumption of the 
hearings on Senator Wherry’s resolution before the Senate Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services committees, Mr Acheson, Secretary of 
State, emphasized that the United States’ primary concern was how to 
prevent a war and maintain Europe’s freedom, and not how to win a 
| war once it was started, and he said that in pursuing present policies the 
greatest risk was that they would send too little help too late. Mr 
Acheson denied that any commitments had been entered into at the 
Brussels conference in December. He expressed the hope that a closer 
association of Spain with the North Atlantic countries would become 
possible, and he said that efforts were being made to bring Turkey and 
Greece more closely into the organization of mutual defence. 

18 Feb. et seq.—Discussions on Japan (see Australia). 

19 Feb.—Note to U.S.S.R. re four-Power Conference (see U.S.S.R.). 

Atlantic Treaty. At the hearings of the Senate Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Committees on Senator Wherry’s resolution, Senator 
Lodge (Republican) introduced an alternative resolution approving the 
sending of troops to Europe when the Chiefs of Staff declared this was 
essential to American security and when other Atlantic Pact countries 
had made a definite commitment to increase their defence measures. 
Gen. Collins, Army Chief of Staff, giving evidence, pointed out the 
difficulties of building up military strength once the enemy had 
launched an attack and the advantages of sending a few divisions to 
Europe at the present time. He added, in reply to Senator Wherry, that 
an air attack alone would not prevent Europe being overrun and the 
prolongation of the war. Admiral Sherman also gave evidence in favour 
of deploying forces overseas. 

Germany. A background summary issued by the State Department on 
recent Soviet pressure on Germany said that reliable reports indicated 
that Russia’s satellites had increased their armed strength since the out- 
break of the Korean war and that the U.S.S.R. had thirty-five fully 
armoured or mechanized divisions in east Germany and Poland. It also 
stated that railway lines which had been removed from east Germany 
after the surrender had been replaced. 

20 Feb.—German War Criminals. The District of Columbia rejected 
the appeal on behalf of seven German war criminals in Landsberg 
prison. The appeal would go to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Switzerland. It was announced that the U.S. Government had 
| informed the Swiss Government of its policy for trade in strategic 
materials with eastern countries and had expressed a desire that 
Switzerland should stop some exports and reduce others. 

21 Feb.—Pacific Pact. Mr Acheson, Secretary of State, told the press 
that the Government was sympathetic to the desire of some Pacific 
countries for Pacific security arrangements and had discussed the 
question informally with several of the countries concerned. 

22 Feb.—Trade Agreements Act. Mr Acheson, appearing before the 
Senate Finance Committee to oppose the amended Bill passed by the 
House, said that the amendments, which curtailed the powers of the 
President in respect of the lowering of tariffs and also sought to deny 
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UNITED STATES (continued) 

the benefit of future tariff concessions to certain Communist countries, 
would make the trade agreements programme unworkable. He warned 
the committee that friendly countries would be forced to increase their 
trade with the Soviet bloc if they were needlessly denied access to 
U.S. markets. 

Atlantic Treaty. Appearing before the Senate Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Committees, Gen. Whitehead, Commanding General 
of Air Defence Command, supported the sending of four additional 
divisions to Europe. 

24 Feb.—Atlantic Treaty. Mr Dewey, Republican Governor of New 
York, gave his approval before the Senate Joint Committees on Foreign 
Relations and the Armed Services to the decision to send further U.S. 
divisions to Europe. He strongly opposed the handing over of Formos: 
to Communist China. 

25 Feb.—The text was published of a resolution sponsored by Senator 
Connally and Senator Russell, respective chairmen of the Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services Committees, to replace that of Senator 
Wherry. It gave formal Senate approval to Gen. Eisenhower’s appoint- 
ment and to the placing of U.S. troops under his command and 
favoured the stationing abroad of a necessary and appropriate contribu- 
tion of U.S. forces. It stated that the President as Commander-in-Chief 
should consult the Secretary of Defence, the joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Senate committees on foreign relations and armed services and the 
corresponding House committees, and the Supreme Commander hin- 
self, and should satisfy himself that the other Atlantic Treaty countries 
were making appropriate contributions. It finally stated that the Presi- 
dent should be requested to report to Congress at intervals of not more 
than six months on the implementation of the Atlantic Treaty. 

26 Feb.—Atlantic Treaty. Mr Cooper, Republica adviser to the 
State Department, appearing before the Senate joint committees of 
foreign relations and armed services, said he was certain that the 
Governments of the United Kingdom, France, and Italy would fully 
support the defence of western Europe and he referred to the increase 
in the defence budgets of Britain and France. Senator Taft, Republican, 
presented an amendment to the Connally-Russell resolution making any 
future plans contingent on definite limitations, certification that Europe 
was contributing its share, and Congress approval of further commit 
ments. He maintained that the question was one of joint foreign and 
domestic policy and that Congress should decide on the nature and 
scope of the project as the President alone had no power to make agree- 
ments with foreign nations concerning an international force. 

Conference of diplomatic representatives in south and south-east 
Asia (see Ceylon). 

Presidency. With its ratification by the Nevada State Senate, a resolu- 
tion approved by the Senate in 1947 providing that a President may 
serve only two elected terms, became law and the twenty-second 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

27 Feb.—Atlantic Treaty. Mr Hoover, Republican, restated before 
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the joint Senate committees of Foreign Relations and Armed Services 
his view that the salvation of Europe lay in the build-up of U.S. and 
British air and sea power. 

japan. A White House statement said that Mr J. F. Dulles had told 
the President that his recent discussions had done much to promote 
better understanding regarding a Ls ese in treaty. 

28 Feb.—Soviet Union: Pacific. Mr told the press that the 
Soviet Union had occupied a group of small islands off the north-east 
coast of Hokkaido, the northernmost of the Japanese islands, appar- 
ently on the ground that they were part of the Kurile chain of islands 
which was assigned to Russia under the Yalta agreement. He said that 
in fact the islands were in the Habomai group which was not considered 
part of the Kuriles, and any treaty which the United States signed with 
Japan should not confer their title to the Soviet Union. As a result of the 
Soviet move, even Japanese fishermen were unable to sail round the 


northernmost tip of Hokkaido. 


U.S.S.R. 16 Feb.—United States: Japan. It was announced in Moscow 
that the Soviet Union had sent a Note to the United States on 12 Febru- 
ary protesting against Gen. MacArthur’s release of certain Japanese 
war criminals as being contrary to the Charter of the International 
Military Tribunal for the Far East and to the decision of the Far East 
Commission. 

In an interview given by Mr Stalin to a Pravda correspondent which 
was broadcast by Moscow radio, Mr Stalin said that Mr Attlee’s state- 
ment that the Soviet Union had not demobilized since the war was a 
slander made in order to justify the armaments race in Britain. He 
asserted that the Soviet forces had been demobilized in stages from 
1945 to 1948 and maintained that it would have been impossible with- 
out reducing the country to bankruptcy to have adopted their policy of 
large-scale capital investment for economic restoration and at the same 
time to have pursued a policy of rearmament. He asked why Mr 
Attlee, if he were really in favour of peace, rejected the Soviet Union’s 
proposal in the United Nations for a peace pact between the Soviet 
Union, the United States, Britain, France, and China, and also their 
proposal for an immediate reduction of armaments and prohibition of 
atomic weapons and why he prohibited the Peace Congress in Britain. 
He forecast that if Britain and the United States finally rejected the 
Peking Government’s proposals, they would be defeated in Korea 
because the soldiers in the United Nations forces regarded it as an 
unjust war and were fighting without faith in their mission. He asserted 
that the United Nations had been turned into an instrument for war 
with an aggressive core formed by the North Atlantic Treaty countries 
and the Latin-American States. Mr Stalin said in conclusion that he did 
not believe war was inevitable if the peoples of the aggressive countries 
took the cause of peace into their own hands against their reactionary 
Governments. 

17 Feb.—British Note to U.S.S.R. (see Great Britain). 

19 Feb.—Four-Power Conference. Identical Notes were presented by 
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the three western Powers to the Soviet Government in reply to the 
Soviet Note of 5 February. They repudiated Soviet accusations and 
repeated the western view that existing tension was caused primarily 
by the large armaments maintained by the Soviet bloc and by Russia’s 
general attitude since the war. They assumed that the agenda to be 
drawn up at the preliminary conference, which they suggested should 
take place in Paris on 5 March, would cover the causes of tension, and 
stated that the formulation of the subjects for the agenda and their 
order upon it would naturally be considered by that conference. They 
proposed that the Foreign Ministers of the four Powers should later 
meet in Washington. 

24 Feb.—Great Britain. A Soviet reply to the British Note of 17 
February was handed to the British Ambassador in Moscow. The Note 
rejected as slander the British charge that the Soviet armed forces 
exceeded the combined forces of the western Powers and stated that the 
armed forces of Britain, France, and the United States exceeded by 
several times their numbers before the Second World War and were 
more than double those of the Soviet Union. It charged the British 
Government with restoring a Fascist regime in western Germany and 
turning the territory into a base for an aggressive war against the Soviet 
Union, and realleged that the Western Union and North Atlantic Treaty 
were directed against the Soviet Union and that by adhering to them the 
British Government had committed a breach of the Anglo-Soviet 
Treaty of 1942. The Note further stated that the Soviet Union favoured 
the conclusion of an Austrian peace treaty but said that the United 
States and Great Britain must first renounce their plans for converting 
Austria into a military base. Soviet responsibility for the ‘liberation 
movements’ in Indo-China, Malaya, and other countries was dis- 
missed as absurd. The alleged anti-Soviet and aggressive policy of 
British Labour leaders was contrasted with the Soviet peace-loving 
policy of fostering international friendship, and the Note concluded 
by stating that the Soviet Union was ready to enter into negotiations 
with Britain, though doubt was felt concerning the sincerity of the 
stated British desire to improve relations. 

27 Feb.—Debts to Britain (see Great Britain). 

French statement re exchange of Notes (see France). 

28 Feb.—Soviet occupation of Pacific islands (see United States) 

Prices. Reductions of up to 21 per cent in the prices of food, furni- 
ture, and many other articles were announced by Moscow radio. 


WEST INDIES. 22 Feb.—Grenada. Following acts of violence after: 
strike of agricultural and other workers in Grenada, the southernmost 
of the Windward Islands, a state of emergency was proclaimed and 
British marines and sailors were landed to guard important points. The 
situation was stated to be under general control. 

25 Feb.—Grenada. It was reported that the situation had worsened, 


buildings had been burned down, and the police had had to open fire, 


injuring five strikers. Police reinforcements were flown from Trinidad. 
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26 Feb.—Grenada. 'The situation continued tense. Four more build- 
ings were reported to have been burnt down. An appeal for a truce had 
been made by the strike leader, Mr Gairy, who was in custody, and the 
People’s Party, of which he was the leader, issued an appeal for an 
ending of violence. 

27 Feb.—Grenada. Strikers cut off the water supply in part of St 
Georges, the capital. Another building was reported to have been 
burnt down. 

28 Feb.—Grenada. The water mains were repaired and the water 
supply in St Georges restored to normal. 


WORLD PEACE COUNCIL. 21 Feb.—A meeting of the Communist- 
sponsored World Peace Council, attended by 400 delegates from various 
countries, opened in the Soviet sector of Berlin. 

25 Feb.—A resolution was adopted calling on the United States, the 
Soviet Union, China, Britain, and France to conclude a peace pact, and 
stating that refusal by any Power should be regarded as proof of aggres- 
sive intentions. 

26 Feb.—The conference ended after a delegation of fourteen had 
been appointed to demand that the United Nations should deal with 
the address directed to it by the World Peace Congress in Warsaw in 
November 1950, and that it should adopt its Charter role of furthering 
understanding between Governments and not aggression. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 16 Feb.—Marshal Tito, speaking at a party confer- 
ence, stated that Yugoslavia would fight to defend her independence 
against aggression. He rejected the idea of accepting arms from the west 
on the grounds that it would lend substance to Communist accusations: 
to accept economic help was another matter. 

21 Feb,—Agreement with Italy re Italian inhabitants (see Italy). 

26 Feb.—France. The French Ambassador called on Marshal Tito 
and informed him that the French Government took a very serious view 
of the recent military preparations in Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary, 
and that if the threat to Yugoslavia became definite they would immedi- 
ately examine all consequences in the light of international obligations. 

27 Feb.—Foreign Policy. Mr Kardelj, Foreign Minister, replying to 
questions in the National Assembly, welcomed the prospect of a four- 
Power conference and said that Yugoslavia favoured the unification of 
Germany but opposed German rearmament as being incompatible with 
a peaceful, united Germany. 

Penal Code. In a new penal code approved by the National Assembly, 
corrective labour, banishment, and loss of rank were abolished as 
punishments. Modifications of the code, designed to defend the indi- 
vidual against arbitrary coercion by officials, were also included. 


Mar. 12-15 


4 
7 
9 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Visit of Italian Prime Minister and Foreign Minister ty 

London. 

Executive Committee and General Council, Internation 

Refugee Organization, Geneva. 

Singapore elections for a new Legislative Council. 

I.L.O. Regional Conference for the Near and Middk 

East, Tehran. 

Opening day of Festival of Britain, London. 

ncaa Assembly of the Council of Europe, Stras. 
urg. 

U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America, fourth 

session, Mexico. 

U.N. Economic Commission for Europe, sixth session, 

Geneva. 

Thirty-fourth Session of the I.L.O., Geneva. 

U.N. Trusteeship Council, Lake Success. 

U.N.E.S.C.O. General Conference, Paris. 

U.N. Economic and Social Council, Geneva. 

World Congress of I.C.F.T.U., Milan. 

Communist Festival of Youth, Berlin. 


